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THE RED CROSS SOCIETY* 

By ANNA CLUNE 

Graduate Rhode Island Hospital School for Nurses; late Superintendent St. 

Elizabeth's Hospital Training-School, Boston, Mass. 

Origin. — To the Swiss belongs the glory of having originated this 
remarkable life-saving society. For hundreds of years the human mind 
had been impressed with the horrors and suffering of wars, but the 
terrible, oft-repeated lesson failed to bear fruit until after the battle 
of Solferino, which took place June 24, 1859, between the French and 
Austrians. It was a most bloody battle, lasting sixteen hours and ex- 
tending over a large expanse of country. The French lost eighteen 
thousand men and the Austrians twenty thousand. For days after the 
dead and wounded lay upon the field of battle unburied and uncared for. 

A Swiss gentleman, Henri Dunant, who happened to be travelling 
in the vicinity, was deeply moved by the scenes presented to him. He 
joined in the relief work, which was so inadequate that most of the 
wounded were allowed to die without assistance. The sufferings he 
witnessed so haunted his mind, that later he wrote a book entitled " A 
Souvenir of Solferino," in which he depicted everything he had seen, 
and strongly advocated the adoption of more extensive and more 
humane means of caring for the wounded. He went about the country 
lecturing, and finally appeared before the " Society of Public Utility" 
in Geneva, which he succeeded in interesting in his work. The president 
of the society, Gustav Moynier, a very wealthy man, Dr. Louis Appia, 
a philanthropic physician and a former army surgeon at this same 
battle, and Adolph Ador, a counsellor of repute in Geneva, also took up 
the matter. They enlisted the hearty cooperation of Dufour, the general 
of the Swiss army, and took measures to bring it before the public. 
On February 9, 1863, the matter was laid fully before the above society. 
It was heartily received, acted upon, and a committee appointed to 
consider the matter and take whatever action seemed advisable. 

Accordingly, they provided for an International Congress, to be 
held on October 6 of the same year at Geneva, to which were invited 
representatives of various countries that sympathized with the move- 
ment. The meeting lasted four days and arranged for another conven- 
tion to be held the next year (1864) at the same place. At this con- 
vention the Geneva treaty was adopted, a permanent international com- 
mittee, with headquarters at Geneva, formed, and the plan of the national 

* Read before the Rhode Island Hospital Nurses' Club. 
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relief societies instituted. Gustav Moynier was elected president of 
the society. 

The next step for the successful prosecution of the work was the 
cooperation of the governments of Europe in a treaty recognizing the 
neutrality in times of war of the hospitals, sick and wounded, and of 
all persons and effects connected with the relief service; also the adop- 
tion of a distinctive uniform, badge, and flag. It first secured the 
cooperation of the Swiss Federal Council and the Emperor of France. 
Shortly after it also obtained the signatures of ten other governments, 
who lent the movement their active sympathy and moral support. 

For its badge or sign it adopted a red cross on a white field, which 
was to be worn on the arm of all persons connected with the service. 
The red cross was chosen in deference to the Swiss Kepublic, whose 
colors are a white cross on a red field, the badge being the colors 
reversed. From the badge the society derived its name of Eed Cross 
Society. 

Although the convention which originated the organization was 
international, the separate societies of the different countries were dis- 
tinctly national and independent, and not mere branch societies of the 
mother society. They made their own by-laws and governed themselves 
as best fitted the needs of their individual nations. In certain countries 
the society ultimately came under the control of the military, cooperating 
with the medical branch of the service. 

Work of the Society. — The society being thus firmly organized, 
it began to gather in time of peace such material as would be needed 
in time of war. From private subscription, solicitation, etc., it raised 
money to buy ambulances, hospital supplies, food, and clothing, to pay- 
doctors, nurses, and orderlies, and in a short time had vast supplies 
collected. Sewing-clubs were formed, depots for the reception of sup- 
plies were established, and money-boxes were placed in churches, bar- 
racks, railway stations, and other public places. 

Proving. — The first opportunity to test the beneficent effects of 
the society was in the German-Austrian War in 1866. While good 
results were apparent, still, it fell somewhat short of its ends, because 
at that time the Austrians were not a party to the treaty, and this fact 
robbed the society of its most efficient factor, the stamp of neutrality, 
and hindered greatly the relief work. Many imperfections in the work- 
ings of the society were discovered, and after the war, in 1868, another 
conference was held at Geneva to perfect the organization and extend 
its good influence to maritime warfare. 

Later on, in the Franco-Prussian War (1871), it had a more ample 
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opportunity to prove its usefulness, because both belligerents had signed 
the articles of neutrality at Geneva. That it did so is a fact in history. 

Growth. — From that time on the society has steadily grown in 
power and efficiency. During the first ten years it took part in five 
great wars, performing a prodigious amount of good work. Besides 
caring for the sick and wounded in time of war, it has lent aid to 
famine-striken people, to those suffering from fire, floods, cyclones, 
hurricanes, epidemics, and other dreadful calamities that occasionally 
afflict humanity. Among the notable disasters in which the Bed Cross 
Society has assisted poor sufferers may be mentioned the Michigan 
forest fires, the Mississippi and Ohio Eiver floods, the Johnstown flood, 
the Mississippi and Louisiana cyclones, the Sea Islands hurricane, the 
Russian famine, the Armenian massacre, and the yellow-fever epidemic 
in Florida. 

At the present time every country of any consequence has its 
national Eed Cross Society, all bound together by the treaty of Geneva 
and recognizing the International Society as its head, but each dis- 
tinctly national and independent, and acting in all matters as best 
serves its individual needs. There are museums for the exposition of the 
works of the society at Stockholm, Carlsruhe, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Paris, and training-schools for the education of nurses in Germany, 
England, Holland, Sweden, and Eussia. The membership has grown 
to enormous proportions in every country except our own. 

Strange as it may seem, the United States was one of the last to 
enter into the compact of Geneva. This may be accounted for in 
various ways. At the inception of the society, conditions were not the 
same in this country as in Europe. We were involved in a great civil 
war. We had a fairly working Sanitary Commission of our own, after 
which the Red Cross Society was largely modelled. And the medical 
branch of the army, considering such a movement as an infringement 
of their rights, were naturally jealous, and instead of heartily cooper- 
ating in the movement rather discouraged it. However, for some reason 
or other, no delegate was sent from this country. The American Consul 
was present of his own accord at the meeting, but the report he sub- 
mitted was never acted upon. Later on Dr. Henry Bellew made an 
attempt to establish a society in the United States, but on account of the 
difficulty in obtaining the recognition of the government he failed. This 
discouraged the International Committee, and for a long time no further 
efforts were made. 

Some years later, through the untiring zeal of Clara Barton, an 
American army nurse, who had taken part in the relief work of the 
Franco-Prussian War, the matter was brought before the President. 
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President Hayes referred it to his Secretary of State, who passed it by 
unfavorably, and nothing further was done. When the next administra- 
tion came into power Miss Barton again presented a letter from Presi- 
dent Moynier, of the society, to President Garfield. He gladly espoused 
her cause, and together with his Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, brought 
the question before Congress. Meanwhile a Eed. Cross Society was 
formed in the United States of which Miss Barton was made president, 
and only waited for the recognition of the government and the adhe- 
sion of the United States to the Geneva Convention, which was finally 
obtained May 21, 1881, our government being the thirty-second State 
to enter into the compact. 

The society in the United States has not flourished as one would 
expect, or as it has elsewhere. However, it has done a vast amount of 
good work. For a long time peace reigned in the country, and the 
relief work was necessarily confined to communities that had suffered 
some disaster or to lending assistance to societies in other countries. 

The Spanish War brought out the best evidence of the worth of the 
Eed Cross. The society ably assisted the medical corps of the army, 
often furnishing supplies at once, which military surgeons could not 
obtain from the government without needless delay and much " red 
tape." It furnished temporary hospitals, food, clothing, etc., for the 
sick, nurses, and medical attendance. It was ever ready to act when 
assistance was asked. Besides caring for our own troops, it aided sick 
Spaniards that happened to be brought to its notice, and the starving, 
helpless Cubans. 

Nevertheless, it is to be lamented that the society is not in better 
touch with the medical branch of the army. In the United States the 
Red Cross has always been an independent organization, connected only 
indirectly with the military authorities, and not controlled by them as 
in some countries. Hence, its more or less independent work in the 
field has always given rise to a certain amount of friction, jealousy, and 
ill feeling that has undoubtedly hampered its efficiency and limited its 
growth. Possibly under the reorganization now taking place a more 
harmonious relationship with the medical department may be obtained. 

In following the history of the Bed Cross down to the present, 
perhaps it will be well to give a short sketch of its work in the struggle 
now going on in the East. 

The Eussian Eed Cross Society was strongly organized in 1867. 
From the first its growth received every encouragement from the govern- 
ment and the people. Money and supplies have been systematically 
collected throughout the empire, until to-day it is a rich and well 
provided for organization. It exists on the most friendly terms with 
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the military medical department, and is in reality the efficient part 
of the service. From the reports of war correspondents we learn 
that the sick and wounded, numbering, in the recent battles, many 
thousands, have been excellently taken care of, and that its resources 
are so great that it is prepared to accomplish almost the unexpected. 
From the beginning of the war the whole nation, especially the women, 
has labored incessantly to provide funds and supplies for its benefit. 
Other national societies, as those of France, Germany, and Austria, 
have sent assistance. 

The Japanese Eed Cross Society has not been in existence so long, 
but has been, perhaps, more successful. In i877 a society called "The 
Extended Belief Association" was formed by a number of philanthropic 
Japanese, whose object was to send representatives to the field to aid 
the surgeons and nurses of the imperial army in caring for the wounded 
of both sides. This society afterwards (1886) changed its name "to the 
Eed Cross Society, and the government was induced to become a party 
to the Geneva Convention. In 1891 an imperial ordinance made the 
Eed Cross Society a part of the military administration, putting its 
field force under the direction of the War Department, and making its 
surgeons, nurses, and attendants subject to military discipline. This 
was a very wise move, and to it may be attributed the flourishing con- 
dition of the society to-day. 

During the Boxer movement in China in 1900 the Japanese Eed 
Cross Society came under the observation of European and American 
members, and, to quote the words of a former member of the United 
States Society, "it was the unanimous opinion of the most competent 
judges that, in point of management and efficiency, the Eed Cross 
Society of Japan was fully equal to that of any country of Europe, and 
so far superior to that of the United States that comparison was hardly 
possible." 

In the number of its members it is unique. It has nearly nine 
hundred thousand regular members, who net it an annual income of 
one million three hundred and forty-two thousand dollars, besides what 
it gets from the government and other sources. 

In the present war it is meeting with success every demand made 
upon it. 



Easy Money. — Billi- — " Hello, Jake ! Yer lookin' mighty respect- 
able nowadays. Have yer' quit de bunco business ?" 

Jake. — " Not on yer life ! I'm runnin' a correspondence school." — 
Judge. 



